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THE REPUBLIC. 



BOOK IV. 

Socrates, Adetmanius, Glaucon} 

I. Hereupon Adeimantus interposed with the 419 
inquiry, "What then will be your defense, 
Socrates, if any one shall say that you do not 
make these people very happy, and that too, 
through their own fault, since they are the real 
masters of the State, without enjoying any 
advantage from it, without possessing, like other 
rulers, lands, or building for themselves houses 
beautiful and stately, and suitably furnished, 
without offering private sacrifices to the gods, or 
entertaining guests, in fine, without possessing 
what you mentioned a moment ago, gold and 
silver, and, in a word, everything which is gener- 
ally considered essential to human happiness? 
These warriors, he will say, simply appear like 
paid auxiliaries, stationed in the city with no 
other duty but that of mounting guard." 420 

**Yes," I said, "and for their food only, and 
not even, like other soldiers, receiving pay in 
addition to their rations; so that they will not be 
at liberty to travel for pleasure on their own 

1 In Book IV the interlocutors are, I-V, Socrates and 
Adeimantus; VI-XIX, Socrates and Glaucon. 
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2 THE REPUBLIC, IV. 420 

account, or to make presents to courtesans, or, 
when prompted by their desires, to spend money 
in any other way, just as those whom men count 
happy are in the habit of spending it. These 
and many other such counts in the indictment 
you omit.'* 

"Well,'* he answered, "let these also be in- 
cluded in the charge." 

"Do you ask then what defense we shall 
make?" 

"Yes." 

"By proceeding in the same path as before," I 
said, "we shall find, I think, the right answer. 
And we shall say that it would be no wonder if 
our guardians,- as well as others, even in their 
present condition, were very happy; yet not with 
an eye to this are we founding our State, to con- 
fer happiness in a preeminent degree upon a par- 
ticular class, but that the whole State may be as 
happy as possible. For we thought that in a 
State such as we are founding we should be most 
likely to find justice, and, on the other hand, in 
the worst organized State, injustice, and that, 
after an examination of them both, we might 
reach a conclusion upon the matter which has 
long been the object of our quest.^ At present, I 
believe, we are forming the happy State, not 
excepting any part of it, not making a few of the 
people within it happy, but seeking the happiness 
of the whole. Before long we shall proceed to 

2 To discover whether there is a necessary connection 
between justice and happiness. 
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examine a State of the opposite kind.' Suppose 
while we were painting statues some one should 
approach us and find fault with us for not apply- 
ing the most beautiful colors to the most beautiful 
parts of the body, because the eyes, which possess 
the highest beauty, were not painted in purple 
but in black,* I think we should make a reason- 
able reply to him by saying, My good sir, do not 
imagine that we must make the eyes so beautiful 
that they would not appear to be eyes, or that we 
should do the like to the other parts; but observe 
whether by giving to the several parts what 
rightly belongs to them we make the whole beau- 
tiful. Therefore do not now compel us to bestow 
upon our guardians happiness of such a kind as 
shall make them anything but guardians. For we 
might with equal propriety, after clothing our 
farmers with long trailing robes, and setting 
crowns of gold upon their heads, bid them culti- 
vate the ground at their pleasure, and we might 
also, after making the potters recline on couches 
at their fire, pledging each other with wine from 
left to right, and faring sumptuously, letting their 
wheel lie idle, bid them ply their trade as much 
as they please and no more; and in like manner 
we might make enjoyment general among the rest 
of the citizens, in order that the whole State may 
be happy. But do not give us such advice as 
that; for, if we heed you, the farmer will not be a 

*This promise is kept in Books VIII and IX. 
*On the application of color to statues consult Gardner's 
Handbook of Greek Sculpture, pp. 28 ff. 
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farmer, the potter will not be a potter, neither 
421 will any one of those who constitute a State keep 
his distinct character. Now about the other occu- 
pations it is a matter of slight consequence; for 
when cobblers prove worthless and degenerate, 
and claim to be cobblers when they are not, they 
cause no great damage to the State; but when the 
guaixlians of the laws and of the government are 
guardians in name only, you see that they involve 
the whole State in utter ruin; whereas thev alone 
have the power to secure prosperity and happiness 
for the State. Wherefore, if, while we are striving 
to make our guardians in ver\' truth perfect bene- 
factors of the State, our opf>onent makes the same 
guardians a sort of farmers, jovial banqueters at a 
high festival, as we may say, and not in a State, 
then he will surely be speaking of something else 
than a State. Therefore we must consider whether 
in appointing guardians we are seeking to secure 
for thorn the greatest possible amount of happi- 
ness, or making our object the happiness of the 
whole State we must observe whether the whole 
State onjo\-s it, or whether we must compel and 
persuade our warriors and guardians, and all the 
rest of the citizens as well, to pursue the op{X)site 
poMcy, and to see to it that they do their own 
work in the host |X)ssiMe manner, and thus, while 
the whole State expands and is wisely adminis- 
tered, we m;:5t allow the several classes in it to 
have s.ch a share oi happiness as is allotted to 
thern hv nature." 
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II. "Indeed/' he answered, "you seem to me 
to speak admirably." 

"Shall I therefore, do you think, fitly say what 
is in agreement with my last statement?" 

"What is that?" 

"Consider whether these two things deteriorate 
the other craftsmen, so that they also become 
worthless." 

"What two things do you mean?" 

"Riches," I said, "and poverty." 

"How so?" 

"In this way: When a potter has grown rich, 
do you think he will any longer give due atten- 
tion to his art?" 

"Certainly not," he replied. 

"But will he become more indolent and care- 
less than he was before?" 

"Yes, very much more." 

"And consequently he becomes a worse jx^t- 
ter?" 

"Yes, worse by far," he said. 

"On the other hand, if he is unable on account 
of poverty to provide himself with tools or any- 
thing else that belongs to his trade, he will turn 
out inferior products, and his sons or any others 
he may teach, will, under his instruction, Urcomr: 
inferior workmen," 

"True." 

"Then as a result of either poverty or r\(,\uz%^ 
the products of the workmen and the workmen 
themselves degenerate." 

"So it appears." 
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**VVell then, we have, as it seems, discovered 
new evils against which our guardians will have 
to exercise constant vigilance, so that they may 
never elude their watch and creep into the State.*' 

"What are these?** 
22 "Riches and poverty,*' I answered; "because 
the one is the author of luxury and idleness and 
innovation, and the other of meanness and evil 
behavior, as well as innovation." 

"I quite agree with you," he said. "But con- 
sider this, Socrates, how our State, when it is 
without money, will be able to go to war, espe- 
cially when it may be compelled to take up arms 
against a rich and powerful State.** 

"No doubt,** I said, "against a single State of 
this kind the enterprise will be attended with con- 
siderable difficulty, but against two it will be 
easier.*' 

"What do you mean by that?'* he asked. 

"Mayhap in the first place," I answered, "if it 
is necessary to fight, will not our trained warriors 
fight with rich enemies?" 

"Yes, I admit that,*' he replied. 

"Well then," I said, "Adeimantus, do you not 
believe that one boxer, trained to perfection in 
pugilism, would easily fight with two men who are 
not only untrained in the art, but who are grown 
rich and fat as well?" 

"Perhaps not with them both at the same 
time." 

"Not,** said I, "if he were able to run away and 
then turn and hit the first to come up every time. 
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and if he could do this repeatedly in the stifling 
heat of the sun? Might not one such boxer 
overpower more than two men of this kind?" 

''Doubtless/' he replied, **there would be noth- 
ing wonderful in that." 

"And do you not think the rich have more sci- 
ence and practice in boxing than in the art of 
war?" 

"Yes, I think so." 

"Then in all probability our athletes will have 
no trouble in fighting with two or three times 
their own number." 

"I shall agree with you; for I think you are 
right." 

"And if they were to send an embassy into 
another neighboring State and to say what would 
be the truth, 'We make no use of gold and silver, 
nay, it is not lawful for us,^ but to you it is per- 
mitted; come then, unite your forces with us in 
battle, and the spoils of the enemy shall be 
yours.' Do you think that any after hearing such 
a proposition as that would prefer to fight against 
lean and lusty dogs rather than join the dogs in 
making war upon fat and tender sheep?" 

"I do not think so. But have a care lest it 
prove a danger to the poor State if the wealth of 
the others is accumulated in one." 

"You are fortunate," I answered, "in being 
able to think that the term State can be fitly 
applied to any other than the one which we were 
organizing." 

^SeeBooklll, 417 A. 
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"Well, what else would you have?" said he. 

"You ought," I replied, "to speak of the other 
States in more impressive language; for each of 
them is not one city, but many cities, as they say 
in the game/ Indeed every State, in any event, 
is divided into two, at war with one another, the 
city of the poor, and the city of the rich; and 
423 again these two are divided into very many other 
cities; and you will make an utter failure if you 
treat them as one State; but if you deal with them 
as many, and give to one class of citizens the 
property, the power, or even the persons of the 
others, you will have many allies and few ene- 
mies. And as long as your State is wisely gov- 
erned in accordance with the principles just now 
established, it will be the greatest, I do not say 
in reputation, but greatest in reality, even though 
it number only a thousand defenders.^ For you 
will not easily find a single State to be compared 
with it either among Greeks or barbarians, 
although you will find many that appear greater 
by far than one of such a size. Do you hold a 
different opinion?" 

"Indeed I do not,*' he answered. 



^ There is, according to the commentaries, a reference 
here to a game called "Cities/' played with counters ; but 
the exact nature of the game is not known. 

' A city with a thousand fighting men (Plato's ideal num- 
ber) is frequently mentioned in Greek political history. 
Compare Grote Plato III, p. 206, note. 
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III. 'This then,'* I remarked, "will be the best 
limit for our magistrates, in determining how 
large in size they ought to make the Slate, and 
how much territory they should mark off for the 
State as it expands, leaving the rest untouched." 

"What is the limit?'' he asked. 

"In my opinion,'' I answered, "it is this: So 
far as the State may grow and still continue to 
preserve its unity, up to this point it may be per- 
mitted to expand, but no farther.'* 

"Quite right," he said. 

"Then again a new order we shall impose upon 
our guardians, to see to it with all vigilance that 
the State shall be neither small nor large in 
appearance, but that it shall continue one and of 
adequate extent." 

"And surely," said he, "we shall be commit- 
ting to them a matter of slight importance." 

"And still more trivial than the present 
instance," I said, "is the one we mentioned 
before,* when we maintained that if a degenerate 
shall be born of noble parents he must be de- 
graded, but if a child of the lower classes is found 
to be worthy, he must be advanced to the rank of 
the guardians. By this it was meant to show 
that, as regards the other citizens also, each indi- 
vidual should be set to that particular task for 
which nature, designed him, in order that every 
man, following his own occupation, might become 
one, and not many, and thus the whole State 
grow to be one, and not many." 

8 Book III, 415 B. 
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"Yes," he said, "that is a matter of still less 
moment than the other." 

"These injunctions which we are prescribing, 
my dear Adeimantus, are not, as one might sup- 
pose, many and burdensome, but for the most 
part trivial, provided our rulers carefully guard, 
as the saying is, the one great thing, or rather a 
thing not great, but adequate." 

"What is that?" he asked. 

"Education,** I said, "and nurture. For if our 
youth are well educated and become sensible 
men, they will readily discern all these points, 
and other matters which we for the present omit, 
such as the possession of women, and questions 
relating to marriage and the procreation of 
424 children; for in all these things, according to 
the proverb, the possessions of friends should, 
as far as possible, be made corrimon prop- 
erty."" 

r 

"Yes," he said, "that will be the best arrange- 
ment." 

"Furthermore," said I, "if a State is once 
started well, it goes on continually increasing like 
a circle. For good nurture and education, con- 
stantly maintained, produce in man good natural 
qualities, and again good natural qualities with 
the advantage of such an education grow to be 
still better than those of the former generation, 
both in other respects and especially in the ability 



•The familiar proverb, ''Everything is common among 
friends." is here for the first ^me mar^-* *^^ ^ar'^tion com- 
munity of wives and ^hilrlrpr 
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to improve the breed, as is also the case among 
the other animals." 

'Yes, that is probably so," he said. 

'Therefore, to include the whole in few words, 
the rulers of the State must hold fast to this 
principle, that in education no infringement, 
unobserved by them, should be made on the 
established order, but that unremitting vigilance 
should be exercised on their part to prevent inno- 
vation in gymnastic and music; on the contrary, 
they must, as far as possible, preserve our system 
of education intact, fearing lest, when any one 
says that the song men prize the most is 

'That which newest is sung, and whose music rings in their 
hearing, ' *° 

it may perchance be thought that the poet is 
speaking, not of new songs, but of a new. kind of 
song, and thus innovation may be commended; 
whereas we ought neither to commend a novelty 
of this kind, nor understand such to be the poet's 
meaning. For we must beware of introducing a 
new kind of music, as this would be to endanger 
the whole; since, as Damon" says, and I also am 
of his opinion, nowhere do men tamper with the 
modes in music without at the same time disturb- 
ing the fundamental laws of the State." 

**And you may count me, too," said Adeiman- 
tus, "among those who entertain this belief." 

*<* A variant of Odyssey I, 351 f. 
" See Book III, note 46- 
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IV. "On this foundation, then," I said, "on 
music, as it seems, must our guardians build their 
citadel." 

"Yes," said he, "lawlessness in music easily 
steals in unnoticed." 

"Certainly, under the guise of pastime, and 
without the appearance of doing any harm." 

"And indeed there is no harm, except that little 
by little this lawlessness establishing itself imper- 
ceptibly makes its way into the manners and cus- 
toms; and after that, gaining momentum, it 
pervades social contracts; and from the contracts 
it proceeds with audacity unchecked, Socrates, to 
attack laws and constitutions, and does not stop 
until it has accomplished the utter ruin of the 
individual and the State." 

•*Well," said I, "is this true?" 

"I think so," he replied. 

"Therefore, as we were saying at the outset, 
ought not our youth, from their earliest years, to 
be trained in those amusements which are very 
strictly regulated, seeing that, if amusements 
become lawless and the youth who take part in 
them become equally so, they cannot grow up 
into loyal and virtuous citizens?" 

"That cannot be denied," he said. 

"Whereas, if the youth have made the right 
start in their sf)orts, and by the agency of music 
have acquired the habit of good order, the out- 
come is the opposite of what happened in the 
case just mentioned; this habit of order accom- 
panies them everywhere, ?*"^' '^•'c- '^*"'»*^ ^^'»;r 
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growth, arid raises up whatever institution in the 
State has suffered a decline." 

*'That is very true/* he said. 

'*Hence such persons discover for themselves 
even those slight regulations, thought to be of 
little importance, which their predecessors had 
entirely set aside.*' 

"What regulations?" 

"Such as these: regulations that require the 
younger men to preserve a becoming silence in 
the presence of their elders, to assist them to a 
seat, to stand up before them, and to give due 
honor to parents; that prescribe the style of dress- 
ing the hair, what kind of garments and shoes 
should be worn, the whole matter of deportment, 
and, in. general, everything else of the kind. 
Do you agree with me?" 

"Yes, I do.*' 

"To legislate on such details would, I think, be 
foolish; whether it is ever done is doubtful; nor 
could special written enactments on these points 
ever be lasting." 
Of course not." 

'Anyhow, Adeimantus, it seems that a man's 
character and conduct are determined by the start 
which his education gives him. For does not 
like always attract like?" 
'Yes, doubtless." 

'And we may add, I suppose, that our system 
of education will lead at last to one complete and 
grand result, whether it be good or the reverse." 

"That must be so." 
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**Hence, in view of these considerations, I 
would not attempt to legislate on matters of this 
kind/' 

"And with reason/' he said. 

"And again: In Heaven's name," I said, **as to 
these transactions relating to contracts which 
men of different classes make with one another in 
the market-place, or, if you please, the contracts 
of builders, or insults, unprovoked assaults, the 
bringing of lawsuits, the impanelling of jurors, 
the exactions or payments of customs that may 
be necessary either in the markets or in the har- 
bors, and, in general, v/hatever concerns the mar- 
ket, the city or the port, or the like, shall we 
venture to legislate about any of themf 

"There is no need," he said, "to impose laws 
about these matters on good and noble men; for 
they will easily discover themselves whatever 
legislation is necessary." 

"Yes, my friend, if God shall grant them to 
preserve intact the laws which we have already 
discussed." 

"Otherwise," said Adeimantus, "they will 
spend their whole life always enacting and 
amending endless laws on such points, in the 
expectation of attaining to perfection." 

"You mean," I said, "that such persons will 
pass their lives as those do who are sick and yet 
from lack of self-control will not give up a vicious 
habit of living." 

"Certainly." 
426 "And, indeed, these invalids lead a charming 
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life! For they accomplish nothing by their doc- 
toring except to make their diseases more serious 
and complicated, ever hoping withal that it some- 
body shall recommend to them a new drug they 
will be cured by the use of it." 

"Yes," he said, "such cases are quite common 
with patients of this kind." 

"Once more: Is not this a charming trait of 
theirs that they count as their greatest enemy any 
one who tells them the truth, which is, that until 
a man ceases to indulge in drink, gluttony, lust 
and idleness, neither drug nor cautery and the 
knife, nor incantations nor amulets nor anything 
else of the kind will bring him relief?" 

"Not at all charming," he replied, "for there 
is no charm in getting into a passion with a man 
who gives you good advice." 

"You are not, as it appears, an admirer of such 
persons." 

"No, by Zeus, I am not." 



V. "Then, not even if the whole State shall 
pursue a course such as we were just now describ- 
ing will it meet with your approval. Or do you not 
think that the conduct of the individuals before 
mentioned is identical with that of States which, 
being badly administered, forbid their citizens to 
disturb the constitution on pain of death, who- 
ever the offender be; while if any one serves most 
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agreeably those who administer the government 
in this way, and takes pleasure in fawning upon 
them and in anticipating their wishes and is 
expert in gratifying these, he will be a good man 
and wise in great matters, and will be honored by 
the authorities?'* 

**Yes, " he replied, **I think the conduct is the 
same in both cases, and I am far from commend- 
ing It. 

"But again, do you not admire the courage and 
complaisance of those who are willing and eager 
to serve such States?" 

"Yes," he replied, "I do, except those who 
allow themselves to be deluded, and who fancy 
that they are really statesmen because they are 
praised by the multitude." 

"What do you mean? Do you make no allow- 
ance for the men? Do you think it is possible 
for a man who is ignorant of measuring, when a 
number of others who are equally ignorant tell 
him that he is six feet high not to believe about 
himself what they say?'* 

"No, that would be impossible," he replied. 

"Well then, don't be angry with our politicians; 
for I think they are of all men the most amusing, 
with their legislation upon such trifles as we have 
this moment described, with their amendments, 
with their constant expectation of putting an end 
to frauds in contracts, and settling all the vexed 
questions which we were just now speaking of, 
not once suspecting that they are really trying to 
cut off the heads of a hydra." 
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"True," said he, "they are doing nothing else. " 427 

"Consequently I should not have thought that 
it was the duty of the true legislator to trouble 
himself about this kind of enactments whether in 
laws or constitution, either in an ill-governed or 
a well-governed State, because in the former they 
are useless and amount to nothing, and in the lat- 
ter, some of them can be discovered by any per- 
son whatever, and others will follow naturally 
from the customs already described." 

"What then,'* he asked, "will yet remain for us 
of the work of legislation?" 

And I replied: "To us nothing; but to the Del- 
phian Apollo there will remain the directing of the 
greatest, the noblest, the chiefest things of all.*' 

"What are these things?*' he asked. 

"The building of temples, and sacrifices and 
other services in honor of the gods and demigods 
and heroes; likewise the graves of the dead, and 
all the rites we must observe in order to propi- 
tiate the inhabitants of the other world. For 
these are matters which we do not understand, 
and in founding 2 city we shall, if we are wise, 
neither heed pot employ any other interpreter 
save our ancestral deity. This god doubtless is 
the naturi^f interpreter on such subjects to all 
mankind and pronounces his oracles seated on 
the Orophalos^^ at the center of the earth." 

"Y^u speak admirably, and we must do as you 
propose.*' 

i/See the word Omphalos with the accompanying cut in 
ilji Century Dictionary. 
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VI. "Behold, then, Son of Ariston,'* I said, 
"our State is. at length complete: and in the next 
place do you look within it, procuring for your- 
self sufficient light from any possible source, and 
summoning to your aid your brother and Pole- 
marchus and the rest of our friends, to the end 
that we may, if we can, discover where justice 
can be found, and where injustice, and how they 
differ from one another, and which of the two the 
man who would be happy must possess, whether 
he is observed or unobserved by all gods and 
men." 

"Your words are misdirected,'* said Glaucon; 
"it was you yourself who promised to pursue the 
inquiry, declaring that it would be a sin for you 
not to come with all your might to the help of 
justice." 

"You are right in reminding me; and I must 
keep my promise; but you also must help 



me. 



"Well, we will do^o," he replied. 

"I hope then to discover the object of our quest 
in this way: I believe that our State, if rightly 
constituted, is perfect." 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Then manifestly it is wise and brave and 
temperate and just." *^ 

"Manifestly." 

"Then in case we find certain of these qualities 
in the State will the undiscovered quality le the 
remainder?" 



^3 Compare Book III, note i8. 
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"Certainly." 428 

"Assume now that there were any other four 
things, and that we were searching for one of 
them anywhere. As soon as we had* discovered 
this in advance of the others, our research would 
be accomplished; and if we knew the other three 
first, from this very circumstance the thing sought 
would be found; for clearly it could now be no 
other than the one left." 

"Rightly spoken," he said. 

"Must we then employ a like method of 
inquiry about the virtues, since they, too, are four 
in number?'' 

"Clearly we must.'' 

"Well then, in my opmion, that which first 
reveals itself in our inquiry is prudence; and 
concerning this virtue a peculiar thing comes to 
light." 

"What is that?" he asked. 

"The State which we have described is, I think, 
really wise, for it is prudent in counsel; is it 
not?" 

"Yes." 

"And in sooth this very thing, good counsel, is 
evidently a Vind of knowledge; for it is not by 
ignorance, 1 suppose, but by knowledge that men 
give go<?d counsel." 

••Evidently." 

"But there are in the State many and diverse 
kini^s of knowledge." 

"Doubtless." 

"Is it then owing to the knowledge of its car- 
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penters that the State is to be called wise and 
good in counsel?*' 

"Not at all; with that kind of knowledge it will 
merely pas's for having skill in carpentry." 

"Then it is not on account of its knowledge of 
wooden implements, and its deliberations upon 
the best method of producing them that our State 
is to gain a reputation for wisdom." 

"Surely not." 

"Well, is it on account of the knowledge which 
deals with brasswork, or any other knowledge of 
like nature?" 

"No, not on account of any of them," he 
said. 

"Nor yet owing to the knowledge which has to 
do with raising the products of the earth is a 
State called wise, but merely skilled in agricul- 
ture." 

"That is my opinion." 

"Come, then," said I, "tell me this: Is there 
in the State we have just founded a kind of 
knowledge peculiar to a part of its citizens by 
which it deliberates not about certain of its indi- 
vidual interests, but about the State as a whole, 
determining how it may best regulate both its 
own internal affairs and its relations with foreign 
States?" 

"Certainly there is." 

"What is this knowledge," I asked, "and with 
whom does it dwell?" 

"It is the knowledge," he replied, "which jiro- 
^^^f-, h^ 'dwells with those rulers \o 
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whom we just now ^* applied the name of perfect 
guardians/' 

"What then do you call the State in so far as it 
possesses this knowledge?'* 

"I call it good in counsel and really wise," he 
said. 

"And which," I asked, "do you suppose will 
be more numerous in our State, the smiths or 
these true guardians?" 

"The smiths will be far more numerous." 

"Then will not the guardians of the State be 
the smallest of all the classes which from pos- 
sessing certain kinds of knowledge are called by 
particular names?'' 

"Yes, much the smallest." 

"Consequently it is owing to this smallest class 
and part of itself and to the knowledge residing 
therein, to its leading and governing body, that 
the State founded in accordance with nature will 
be wise as a whole; and that, as it appears, is 
naturally the least numerous class, whose right it 439 
is to partakje of this knowledge which alone of all 
kinds of knowledge is worthy to be called wis- 
dom." 

"What you say is very true." 

"Thus, then, we have in some way discovered 
one of the four virtues, determining both what it 
is in its essence and in what part of the State it 
resides." 

"In my opinion at least," he said, "it has been 
satisfactorily discovered." 

"Book III, 414 B. 
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VII. **And again, it is not very difficult to dis- 
cover the nature of courage, and in what class of 
citizens the virtue resides which justifies us in 
calling the State brave." 
How so?'' 

Who," said I, "in declaring a State cowardly 
or brave would consider anything else than that 
class which fights for it and goes out to war in its 
defense?" 

**No one,'' he replied, "would consider any- 
thing else." 

"No," I said, "fori do not imagine that the 
other classes who are in it, whether they are 
cowardly or brave, will have the power to make 
the State either the one or the other." 

"Of course not.'' 

"A State then is brave, too, in virtue of a cer- 
tain portion of itself because it has in that portion 
a power which will constantly preserve the right 
opinion about things to be feared, which teaches 
that they are such as the legislator, in our system 
of education, pronounced them to be. Is not this 
what you call courage?" 

"I do not quite understand what you have just 
said. Tell me again." 

"I would call courage," I said, "a kind of hold- 
ing fast." ^^ 

"What kind of holding fast?" 

"I mean the safeguarding of the opinion 
formed by law through education, which deter- 
mines what things are to be feared, what they are 

i^See Book III, 412 E. 
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and what their nature is; and in speaking of 

'~>>i]rage as a constant safeguard I meant that a 

111 holds fast and never abandons this opinion 

i<mes of pain or of pleasure, or when he is 

t the influence of desire or of fear; and what, 

^opinion, it resembles I will, if you like, 

"i by a comparison." 

it would please me," 

I well," said I, "you know that the dyers, 
f wish to dye wool so that it may come 
I true sea-purple, first select from wools of 
Jiverse colors that which is white, then 
spare it beforehand, dressing it with no 
are, in order that it may lake on the bril- 
Ein full perfection, and after that they dye 
i whatever has been dyed in this way, its 
Scomes indelible, and no washing, whether 
' without soap, can take away its luster, 
Bie other hand, in case a different course h 
Rued, you know what the result is if a man in 
^ng uses wool of another color, or even the 
Bite, without preparing it beforehand." 
jJYes, a color that washes out in a ridiculous 
lion." 

you may understand then," said I, "that we, 
, to the best of our ability, were attempting to 
accomplish something like this when we were 
choosing our soldiers and training them in music 
and gymnastic. Imagine that we had no other t 
end in view save that they should give us the 
most earnest heed and should take, as it were, the 
dye of the laws, in ordei* that their opinion about 
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what is to be feared and on all other matters 
might be ineffaceable in virtue of their possessing 
the right nature and the true education, and that 
their fast color (thus attained) might resist such 
powerful detergents as pleasure, which is a more 
powerful agent in washing out color than any 
potash or lye, and might resist pain and fear and 
desire which are the mightiest of all solvents. 
This power, then, of always holding fast to the 
true and lawful opinion about what is to be feared 
or not to be feared I define to be courage and so 
call it, unless you object.** 

"But," said he, "I do not object; for it seems 
to me that when the true opinion on these same 
matters is acquired without education, as in the 
case of beasts and slaves, you would not consider 
it altogether legitimate, and you would call it 
anything else rather than courage.*' 
"What you say is perfectly true.** 
"I accept, then, this definition of courage.** 
"Yes,** I said, "accept it, but as the courage of 
citizens, and you will not accept it amiss. At 
another time we will discuss the subject more 
completely if you wish; for at present it is not 
this virtue but justice that is the object of our 
quest; hence, for the investigation of courage I 
think enough has been said." 

"Your words are fitly spoken,** he replied. 
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VIII. "Two virtues," I continued, "still remain 
to be discovered in our State, temperance and 
finally justice, which is the end of all our re- 
searches/' 

"Quite so." 

"Where then can we find justice without troub- 
ling ourselves any more about temperance?'' *• 

"Well,'' he answered, "I neither know how this 
can be done, nor would I wish justice to be 
brought to light, if we are not to complete our 
examination of te'mperance; therefore, if you 
would like to gratify me, consider temperance 
first." 

"I certainly will," I replied; "otherwise I 
should be in the wrong." 

"Consider then,'* he said. 

"That is what I must do," I replied. "And 
from our present point of view temperance has 
more likeness to a concord or harmony than the 
two preceding virtues had." 
How so." 

"Temperance," I answered, "is a kind of order- 
ing or controlling of certain pleasures and pas- 
sions, as people say when they speak of a man 
being in some way or other master of himself; 
and there are in use other like phrases which may 
give us a clue to its nature." 

"Undoubtedly," he said. 

"But is not the expression 'master of himself* 
ridiculous? For he who is master of himself will 



^® Compare Book III, 389 D, where Plato has given a 
preliminary definition of temperance. 
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also, no doubt, be the slave of himself, and the 
431 slave will be master; for the same person is 
referred to in all these modes of speaking." 

"Assuredly/' 

"Well," I observed, "the meaning of the 
phrase appears to me to be this, that in the soul 
of man there is a better principle, and a worse, 
and when the one which is better by nature has 
control of the worse, in that case the man is said 
to be master of himself — and this is a term of 
praise — but when, in consequence of defective 
nurture or of some vicious association, the better 
principle, which is the smaller, is overpowered by 
the greater bulk of the worse, ^^ this,on the other 
hand, the phrase censures as a disgraceful thing, 
and says of the man who is thus situated that he 
is a slave to himself and intemperate." 

"Yes, this explanation seems reasonable." 

"Look then," I said, "at our newly-established 
State, and you will find therein one of these two 
conditions realized; for you will admit that it 
may fairly be called master of itself, if indeetl 
that thing of which the better part rules the worse 
is to be called temperate and master of itself." 

"Yes," he said, "I am looking at it, and I 
admit that what you say is true." 

"Furthermore we may see that the many and 
complex passions and pleasures and pains will be 
found chiefly in children, women and servants, 
anid also in the vulgar crowd of so called free- 



men." 
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*'You are right," he said. 

"But as regards those simple and moderate 
desires which of course are in harmony with intel- 
lect and right opinion, and are under the leader- 
ship of reason, you will find them in only a few, 
in those who are best born and who have 
received the best education.*' 

"That is true." 

"Do you see that these two things exist in our 
State, that there also the desires of the vulgar 
crowd are held in check by the desires and wis- 
dom of the noble few?" 

"I see it," he replied, 



IX. "If then it may be said of any State that it 
is master of its pleasures, of its passions and of 
itself, the same thing may rightly be said of 
ours." 

"Certainly." 

"May it not then for all of these reasons be 
called temperate also?" 

"Yes indeed." 

"And again, if there is any State in which 
magistrates and subjects hold the same opinion 
on the question who are to rule, that will be our 
State. Do you not think so?" 

"I have no doubt of it." 

"When the citizens are thus agreed among 
themselves, in which of the two classes will you 
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say that temperance is to be found, in those who 
command, or in those who obey?" 

"In both, as I think," he reph'ed. 

**Do you see, then," I said, "that we were not 
reasoning beside the mark when we divined a 
little while ago that temperance resembled a 
kind of harmony?" 

"Why, pray?" 

"Becaus.e courage and wisdom reside each in a 
particular part of the State, which the one renders 
432 wise and the other brave, while temperance does 
not operate in that way, but it literally extends 
through the whole State, establishing the most 
complete accord between the several classes, the 
weakest, the strongest and the intermediate, 
whether you distinguish them by wisdom or by 
force, or, if you will, by numbers or wealth or 
anything else of the kind; so that we can most 
reasonably say that t(MTiperance is this same 
accord, a harmony bcjtween the naturally better 
and the naturally wors(!, on the question which 
should rule, whether in a State or in an indi- 
vidual." 

"I am quite of your opinion," he said. 

"Very well," said I; "w(! have discovered 
three virtues in our State: such at l(?ast is our 
judgment. What, then, will \ni tlu! fourth form 
through which the State may still further partake 
of virtue? It is evident that this is justice." 

"Yes." 

"Now then, Glaucon, w(! »^'«"st ''^ ? huntsmen 
surround the cover, t^'^'nf - I . iiQt' '" may 
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not escape us and vanish out of sight; for it is 
manifest that she is somewhere about here; 
watch, therefore, and strive to get a sight of her, 
and if haply you may see her first, let me know." 
"Would that I might," he replied; ''but if you 
treat me rather as a follower who can see what you 
point out to him, you will use me very fairly.'* 

"Invoke the gods with me," I said, "and fol- 

1_ » » 
ow. 

"I will," he answered, "but you must lead me." 

"And truly," said I, "the ground appear? 
impassable and densely wooded; at any rate it is 
dark and difficult to search through: but yet we 
must push on." 

"Yes, we must." 

"At this point I caught sight of something and 
said, 'Halloo, Halloo, Glaucon, here, unless I am 
mistaken, we have a track, and I believe the game 
will not be likely to escape us.' " 

"Good news," said Glaucon. 

"How slow and stupid we are!** 
■Why so?" 

Why, my good sir, it appears that ever since 
the beginning of our inquiry what we are looking 
for has been lying at our feet, and we did not see 
it, but we behaved in a most ridiculous fashion. 
Just as people sometimes go about looking for 
what they hold in their hands, so we, instead of 
giving attention to what was at our feet, kept 
gazing at something in the distance, and thus, I 
suppose, the object of our search eluded us." 

"What do you mean?" he asked. 
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"I mean that we seem to me to have been 
speaking and hearing of justice for a long time 
without understanding that this was, in a way, the 
very thing we were discussing." 

"Your preamble seems long/* he said, "to one 
who is anxious to hear." 



433 X. "Well then, listen and judge whether there 
is anything in what I say. What we laid down 
originally^* as a universal principle to regulate 
conduct, when we were founding our State, this, 
it seems to me, or rather some form of this, is 
justice. I think we made the statement, and, if 
you remember, we frequently repeated it, that 
every man should follow one occupation in the 
State, which should be that for which he was by 
nature best adapted." 

We certainly said that." 

Furthermore we have heard many others say, 
and we have often said it ourselves, that justice 
consists in minding one's own affairs and in not 
meddling with the affairs of others/* 

Yes, we have said it." 

Then, my friend, it would seem that justice is 
virtually minding one's own business. Do you 
know whence I draw this conclusion?*' 
"No, tell me." 
"It seems tome that, a^tpt- an ^•varnmation of 

" In Book II. 370 C. 
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temperance and courage and wisdom in the 
State, it still remains for us to consider the virtue 
to which they all owe their existence, and which, 
now that they have come into being, still pre- 
serves them so long as it remains in the State. 
And further, we were saying that if we were 
to discover three out of the four, justice would be 
the remaining one." 

"Yes, that would of necessity follow." 
"But really," said I, "if it were necessary to 
decide which of these four qualities will, when 
present, contribute most to the perfection of our 
State, it would be difficult to tell whether it is the 
agreement of magistrates and subjects, or the 
holding fast on the part of soldiers to a right 
opinion about what things are, and what things 
are not, to be feared, or the indwelling of wisdom 
and vigilance in our rulers, or whether the pro- 
moter of the highest excellence in the State is the 
virtue, which, when found in women and children, 
in the slave, the freeman and the artisan, in rulers 
and subjects, compels every one to do his own 
work and not meddle with the affairs of others." 
"Yes, indeed, that would be difficult to decide." 
"Then, in promoting the excellence of a State, 
the power which compels each individual in it to 
do his own work appears to compete with its wis- 
dom, its temperance and its courage." 
Certainly," he said. 

'Would you then consider justice to be the 
virtue which competes with these in promoting 
the excellence of a State?" 
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"Undoubtedly." 

"Look at the question from another point of 
view and see whether you will reach this conclu- 
sion: Would you not lay upon the rulers in the 
State the duty of deciding suits at law?" 

"Certainly." 

"In their decisions will they aim at anything^. 
else than to prevent any man from appropriating 
what belongs to another or from being deprived 
of what is his own?" 

"Xo, that will be their object." 

"On the ground that it is just?'* 

"Yes." 

"Then in accordance with this view also justice 
will be acknowledged to be the having and doing 
434 what belongs to us and is our own." 

"That is true." 

"Consider now whether you are of the same 
opinion as I am. Suppose a carpenter to under- 
take to carry on the trade of a cobbler, or a cob- 
bler that of a carpenter — either interchanging 
tools or duties, or one and the same person to be 
attempting to do both— any interchange whatever 
save one,'" do you think from such changes the 
State would suffer any great harm?" 
Certainly not." 

But when, I suppose, a craftsman, or any 
other person designed by nature to be a man of 
business, becoming elated by wealth or the num- 
ber of his connections, his bodily strength or any 
similar advantage, attempts to f'--^'^ 'himself into 

^' Anything except ^^'^ ^^-^^^^^oTigr*: . .. -*»3nd <"ihjects. 
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the class of warriors, or a warrior into the class of 
counselors and guardians, of which he is un- 
worthy, and when these interchange their imple- 
ments and duties, or when the same man attempts 
to exercise all these functions at once, then, I 
think, you will agree with me that this inter- 
change and intermeddling would prove the ruin 
of the State/' 

''Unquestionably." 

"Therefore any intermeddling of the three 
classes,^^ or the change from one to another, is 
the greatest bane of the State, and may be justly 
termed the infliction of the greatest possible harm 
on the community.'* 
■Quite so.*' 

And will you not admit that the inflicting of 
the greatest harm on one's own State is injus- 
tice?" 

"Certainly." 

"This, then, is injustice." 
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XI. "On the other hand, let me lay down the 
converse proposition in this form: When the 
industrial, the military and the guardian classes 
each do their own work in the State, that will be 
justice and will make the State just." 

It seems to me, " he said, "that it must be so." 
Let us not as yet affirm this quite positively; 
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but if we find that this notion of justice, when 
applied to each individual man, is admitted there 
also to be justice, then will be time for us to reach 
an agreement — for what else can we say? — but if 
not, we will in that case pursue a fresh inquiry. 
But at present let us complete the investigation 
as to which we thought, that if there, in one of 
the larger of its possessors, we should first 
endeavor to contemplate justice, it would be 
easier for us clearly to discern its nature in the 
individual man. That larger possessor we 
believed to be a State, and accordingly we 
founded one as perfect as we could, knowing well 
that in the good State justice would be found. 
The discovery, therefore, which we made there, 
let us in turn apply to the individual; and if the 
two agree, we shall be satisfied; but if any differ- 
ence shall appear in the case of the individual, 
we will come back to the State and put the theory 
to the test. And perhaps, by comparing them both 
435 and rubbing them together, we may make justice 
shine forth, as though out of fire sticks, ^^ and 
when it is revealed to us we will fix it in our 
souls.'' 

"You are proceeding in a rational manner," he 
replied, "and we must do as you say." 

"Is then,*' said I, "a thing which one may call 
the same, whether greater or smaller, unlike so 
far as it is called the same, or like?" 

"Like," he answered. 

" See Andrew Lang'r v*--"^'' ^f Theocritus XXII, p. in, 
and note. 
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"Then, so far as the notion of justice is con- 
cerned, the just man will not differ from the just 
State, but the two will be alike.'* 

•They will." 

"But of a truth a State seemed to us to be just 
when there were in it three orders of citizens 
doing each their own work; and again it appeared 
to be temperate and brave and wise on account of 
certain other affections and habits of these same 
orders.'* 
True." 

And so, my friend, as regards the individual 
man we shall also conclude that, if he has in his 
soul three principles corresponding to the three 
orders in the State, he will with good reason be 
called by the same names because he is affected 
in the same manner." 

'Without question that is so," he replied. 
Once more then, my good sir, we have 
stumbled on a trivial question respecting the soul, 
whether it has within itself these three principles 
or not.'* 

"Not so very trivial, I think," he said, "for 
perhaps, Socrates, the proverb is true, that the 
beautiful is difficult." 

"So it appears," said I. "And I assure you, 
Glaucon, that, in my opinion, we can never attain 
our end with complete certitude by such methods 
as we are now employing in our discussion; for 
there is another route longer and more intricate 
whic^i might cottduct us thither; yet we may per- 
haps MUiin imio the truth by our present methods, 
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understanding, lest we may possibly disagree as 
we proceed. For suppose it were said of a man 
who is standing still, but moving his hands and 
his head, that one and the same person is at rest 
and in motion at the same time, we should not, I 
think, admit that it is right to speak in this way, 
but should say that one part of the man is at rest 
and another part is in motion. Should we not?" 

"Yes." 

"And suppose the objector were to carry his 
pleasantry still further by subtly arguing that tops 
when they spin round with their points fixed on 
the same spot both stand still and are moved 
throughout at the same time, or that any other 
object revolving in the same place offers an exam- 
ple of the same thing, we should not admit his 
objection, because such parts, as regards which 
the given objects stand still and move at such 
times, are different parts of them; but we should 
say that they have an axis and a circumference, 
and in respect of the axis they stand still, for they 
do not lean away to any side, and in respect of 
the circumference they move round. But if, while 
the circular motion is kept up, anything at the 
same time inclines its axis either to the right or to 
the left, forwards or backwards, then in no way 
can it be at rest." 

"The answer would be right," he replied. 

"Then no objection of this kind will disturb us, 
or lead us at all to believe that the same thing at 
the same time, in the same part, or relatively to 
the same object, can ever be acted on in contrary 
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ways, or be contrary things, or produce contrary 
effects." 437 

In my opinion at least, the objection will not 



move us. 
< « 



But," said I, "that we may not be compelled 
to grow tedious in going over all such objections 
and satisfying ourselves that they are false, let us 
assume their irrelevancy, and go forward with the 
understanding that, if these matters ever appear 
to us in a different light, all the conclusions 
reached by our reasoning will be futile." 

"Yes,'* he said, "that will be the best way to 
proceed." 



XIII. "Very well," I continued, "would you 
not classify assent and dissent, desire to obtain an 
object and its refusal, acceptance and rejection, 
every process of the kind, among things that are 
contrary the one to the other, whether they are 
active or passive (for this will make no differ- 
ence)?'* 

"Yes, they are contraries." 

"Well," I said, "as regards hunger and thirst, 
and in general the natural appetites, and also 
willing and wishing, would you not include all 
these in the classes already mentioned? For 
example, will you not always say of a man who 
desires, that his soul attaches herself to that 
which she desires, or attracts to herself that 
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which she wishes to have; or again, so far as she 
wills anything to be granted her, in her eagerness 
for its attainment, she nods assent to this in reply 
to herself, as if some one were questioning 
her?" 

"Yes." 

"Again: Shall we not refer disinclination, un- 
willingness and absence of desire, to the mental 
processes of rejection and repulsion, and to all 
operations that are contrary to the preced- 
mg? 

'Certainly.' 

This being the case, shall we say that the 
desires constitute a class, and that the most 
obvious of them are those which we call hunger 
and thirst?" 

"We shall say so,'* he replied. 

"That the one is a desire of food, the other of 
drink?" 

"Yes." 

"Can thirst, then, so far as it is thirst, be a 
desire in the soul for anything more than drink? 
Thus thirst is thirst for hot drink, is it, or for 
cold, for much or little; or, in one word, for such 
or such a drink? Or if heat be added to the 
thirst, will it produce an additional desire of cold 
drink, or if cold, then a desire of hot drink? 
And if by virtue of its intensity the thirst is great, 
will it bring the desire of much drink, and if 
little, the desire of little? Whereas will thirst in 
itself considered never be a desire of anything 
else than that which it is in its nature to desire, 
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merely of drink, as again hunger is simply the 
desire of food?*' 

**Yes/' he answered, '*each desire in itself is 
turned toward the simple object to which it is 
naturally attracted, but the accessories of the 
desire seize on this or that quality in its object.'* 

**Wh(erefore," I proceeded, *'let not any one, 
while we are unobservant, confuse us by alleging 438 
that no one desires drink merely, but good drink, 
or food merely, but good food; indeed, all desire 
good things. If then thirst is a desire, it must be 
the desire of something good, whatever may be 
its object, whether it be drink or anything else; 
and the same reasoning applies to all the other 
desires." 

"Yes," he replied, ''perhaps the objector might 
seem to have something to say." 

''Observe, however," I said, "that of things 
which are by nature relative some have both the 
first and second term of the relation qualified, as 
I think, while others are in themselves simple and 
have their correlatives simple." 

I do not understand your meaning.*' 
Do you not understand that the greater is 
relative to something?'* 

"Perfectly.** 

"That the greater therefore is relative to the 
less?** 
'Yes.** 

'And the much greater to the much less. Is it 
not?" 

"Yes." 
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**And the once greater to the once less, and 
the future greater to the future less?*' 

"Certainly," he answered. 

"And more to less, or the double to the half, 
and all such correlative terms, and heavier also to 
lighter, and swifter to that which is slower, and 
hot to cold, and all terms like these, do they not 
stand to one another in this relation?" 

"Unquestionably." 

"And how do you think it is with the several 
branches of knowledge? Does not the same prin- 
ciple apply to them? For knowledge in itself is 
knowledge of learning in itself, or of whatever 
that must be called of which knowledge is cog- 
nizant; while science, not general in its nature, 
but specific, is knowledge of this or that particular 
thing. For example, as soon as there was a sci- 
ence of house-building, was it not distinguished 
from the other sciences and so called "architec- 
ture?" 

"Certainly." 

"Is it not because it possesses a special quality 
which no other science possesses?" 

"Yes." 

"And does it possess this special quality 
because of the special character of its object? 
And may not this be said of the other arts and 
sciences?" 

"Yes." 
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XIV. "If then you understand me now, you' 
may affirm the meaning of my former statement 
to be that in the case of things which are by 
nature relative, if the first term of a relation is 
simple, the second is also simple, and if the first 
term is qualified, its correlative is also qualified. 
I do not, however, mean to say that a thing is by 
nature like its object, that, for example, a science 
of health or disease is healthy or diseased, or a 
science of good or evil is good or evil; but I sim- 
ply mean that, when science is not taken in the 
abstract, but has an object of a particular kind, 
which in the present instance is bodily health and 
disease, it becomes itself also a particular science, 
and is hence no longer called merely science, but, 
by reason of an added qualification, the science of 
medicine." 

**I understand,'* he said, "and agree with 
you." 

"Well then, as for thirst, will you not put it in 
the class of those things which are relative, and 
maintain that it is what it is — that is, doubtless, 
thirst — in relation to something?"^^ 

"Yes, I think so," said he, "in relation to 
drink." 

"And thirst of a particular kind has relation to 
a particular kind of drink; thirst, however, in 
itself is neither for much drink, nor for little, nor 



22 In the attempt to make this sentence intelligible the 
translator has followed the analysis and punctuation pro- 
posed by Dr. James Adam in his recent edition of the Re- 
public. 
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for good nor bad, nor, in a word, for any particular 
drink, but just for drink only, is it not?" 

' 'Unquestionably. * ' 

"Then the soul of the thirsty man, so far as he 
is thirsty, wishes nothing else than to drink; this 
is what it desires, and towards this it has an 
impulse.*' 

"Evidently." 

"If then, when the soul is thirsty, something 
arrests it and draws it in the opposite direction, 
this will be a principle different from that which 
excites thirst in it and impels it like a wild beast 
to drink? For surely, as we maintain, the same 
principle cannot produce two opposite effects with 
the same part of itself upon the same object at the 
same time." 

"Certainly not.'' 

"Just as, in my opinion, it is not right to say of 
an archer that with both his hands he draws the 
bow towards himself and pushes it away at the same 
time, but rather that he draws the bow towards 
himself with one hand and pushes it away with 
the other." 

"Quite so," he answered. 

"Now, may we say that people sometimes are 
thirsty and yet refuse to drink?" 

"Yes indeed," said he, "we meet such people 
frequently, and in great numbers." 

"What, then, can one say of these persons, ex- 
cept that there is in their soul something impelling 
them to drink, and there i= «<^Tnethir"j else prohib- 
iting them fron^ -i-irVi'i mV. — )ther and 
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more powerful than the principle which impels 
them?" 

'As for me/* he said, **I think so.*' 
Now whenever the principle which forbids 
such indulgence is present in the soul, does it not 
come from reason, while the impulses leading and 
dragging the soul on are engendered by abnormal 
conditions and diseases?*' 

"Apparently.'* 

"We shall then have reason for thinking that 
these are two principles distinct from one another, 
and for designating as the rational principle that 
part of the soul with which it reasons; and as the 
irrational principle, the seat of the desires and 
affections, the ally of sundry gratifications and 
pleasures, that other part of the soul with which 
it loves and hungers and thirsts and is excited 
about the other lusts." 

"Yes," he replied, "we might reasonably think 
so. 

"Let us therefore conclude that these two prin- 
ciples are found in the soul. But now will pas- 
sion, or that part with which we are angry, form a 
third part, or will it be akin to one or other of 
these two?** 

"Perhaps to the part which is the seat of 
desire." 

"But,** I said, "I believe a story which I once 
heard, how that Leontius, the son of Aglaion, as 
he was coming up from Peiraeus,'^' close to the 
outer side of the North wall, observed some dead 

23 See Book I, note i. 
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bodies lying near the executioner.** He had at 
the same time a desire to look at them and also a 
feeling of horror, and tried to turn away from the 
sight. For a while he fought against the impulse 
and covered his face; but at length overmastered 
by his desire, he forced his eyes open, and running 
up to the dead bodies said, 'Look! you wretches! 
take your fill of the beautiful spectacle.' " 

Yes," he said, *'I have heard the story myself." 
'This tale, however, proves that anger some- 
times fights against desire, as though they were 
two distinct principles." 

**Yes, it does show that,*' he said. 






XV. "And do we not also in other cases often 
observe that when a man's desires overmaster his 
reason, he reviles himself and is angry at the 
violence which struggles within him, and that, as 
though there were two contending factions, the 
passion of such a person becomes the ally of 
reason? But that passion should make common 
cause with the desires, when reason decides that 
it is wrong to oppose them, is a sort of thing 
which I suppose you say you never experienced 
in yourself, nor yet, I imagine, observed in any 
one else." 



2* The barathrum, into which the bodies of executed 
criminals were thrown, was a deep ravine or pit outside of 
the North wall on the road from the Peiraeus to Athens. 
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**No, by Zeus/' said he. 

**Well," I continued, "when a man is conscious 
that he has wronged another, is it not true that 
the nobler he is, so much the less capable he is of 
being angry because he suffers hunger, or cold, 
or any similar pain at the hands of the person 
who, he believes, is justified in thus requiting 
him; and, as I say, that his anger refuses to be 
kindled against such a one?'' 

"True,'' he answered. 

"But on the other hand, when a man thinks he 
is the victim of wrong, does he not then boil and 
fume — and fight on the side of what he believes 
to be justice — both at hunger and cold and all 
such torments, and persevere and conquer, not 
ceasing from his noble rage until he has either 
accomplished his end, or perished, or has been 
called back and quieted by the reason within 
him, as a dog by a shepherd?" 

"Yes, the illustration fits your former statement 
perfectly; and indeed, in our State, as we were 
saying, the auxiliaries were, like shepherd dogs, 
to be subject to the rulers, who are the shepherds 
of the people." 

"You understand my meaning perfectly. But 
do you bear in mind also my next reflection?" 

"What is that?" 

"That our recent opinion about the passionate 
element in our nature is completely changed. 
For at first we thought passion to be a form of 
desire; but now we hold quite the opposite view, 
and maintain that in the civil strife of the soul 
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passion much more readily ranges itself on the 
side of the rational principle." 

* 'Unquestionably. ' * 

"Is it because passion is different from reason 
or is it only one form of the rational element, so 
that there are in the soul not three, but two parts, 
one the seat of reason, the other of desire? Or 
shall we not rather say that as the State was pre- 
441 served in its integrity by three distinct classes, 
the industrial class, the military and the delibera- 
tive, so also there is found in the soul this third 
element, passion or spirit, which, when not cor- 
rupted by a bad education, is the natural ally of 
reason?" 

"Passion," he said, "is of necessity a third." 

"Yes,** I replied, "if it shall appear to be dis- 
tinct from reason, as it has been shown to be 
different from desire." 

"Well," he said, "that may be easily proved. 
For even in young children you may observe this 
trait, that from their very birth they are full of 
passion, but some of them, as I think, never attain 
to the exercise of reason, and most of them only 
after the lapse of years.** 

"Indeed," said I, "you have spoken admirably. 

In brute beasts as well one may see the truth of 

your statement confirmed. And, more than this, 

the words of Homer, which we cited somewhere 

above,^ may be appealed to as testimony: 

•Smiting his breast he spoke to his heart in language re- 
proachful. ' 

2* In Book III. 390 D. 
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For in this line Homer has plainly represented 
one faculty as at variance with another, the part 
which reflects about the better and the worse as 
rebuking unreasoning anger.*' 

**You are entirely right.*' 



XVI. "Thus then," said I, "we have, through 
many difficulties, reached the land, and we pretty 
well agree that there exist in the State and in the 
individual soul principles which are the same and 
equal in number.'' 

"That is true." 

"Is not, therefore, the conclusion inevitable 
that the individual is wise in the same way as the 
State, and through the same agency which made 
the State wise?" 

"Yes indeed." 

"And it follows that by whatever agency and in 
whatever way the individual is brave, by this 
agency and in this way the State is also brave, 
and in relation to all other things that contrib- 
ute to virtue the individual and the State are 
alike." 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Therefore we shall also maintain, I suppose, 
Glaucon, that the individual is just in the same 
way in which the State was just." 

"That also is a necessary consequence." 

"But surely we have not forgotten that the 
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State is just when each of the three classes within 
it does its own work.'* 

"I do not think we have forgotten/' he said. 

"We must then remember that each one of us 
also, in whom his inherent faculties do severally 
their own work, will be just, and will do his own 
work.'* 

"We must certainly remember that also." 

"And does it not belong to the rational prin- 
ciple to command, inasmuch as it is wise and has 
care of the entire soul, and to the passionate or 
spirited principle to be the subject and ally of 
reason?'* 

"Without question." 

"Is it not then the combination of music and 
gymnastic, as we said above,** that will harmonize; 
the two parts, heightening and sustaining reason 
442 with noble discourses and precepts, but moderat- 
ing passion with soothing words and taming it 
by harmony and rhythm?" 

"Assuredly," he said. 

"And so, by the agency of music and gymnas- 
tic, these two thus nurtured and duly taught their 
parts, and really educated, will acquire control 
over desire, which in each of us is the greatest 
part of the soul, and is by nature most greedy of 
gain. And upon this part of the soul they will 
keep watch, lest, after it has grown great and 
powerful by excessive indulgence in the pleasures 
of the body, as they are called, it may quit its 
own domain; and endeavor to enslave and rule 

^« In Book IIL 411 E-4[2 A. 
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those it ought not naturally to rule, thus sub- 
verting the common life of all." 

**They will certainly do that/' he said. 

'*And will not these two principles be the best 
defenders of the entire soul and body against 
external enemies also, the one counseling, and 
the other fighting, subject to the superior power, 
and bravely executing its decrees and coun- 
sels?" 

•True." 

**And again, we call the individual brave in 
virtue of the spirited principle of his nature, when 
this part holds fast amid pains and pleasures the 
instructions of reason about what is to be feared 
and what is not.*' 

''Yes, rightly," he said. 

"And we call him wise by reason of that small 
part of his soul which ruled within him and issued 
these instructions; that part, too, having in itself 
the knowledge which is profitable to each of 
these three parts and to them all in common." 

"Certainly." 

"And again, do we not call a man temperate by 
reason of the friendship and harmony of these 
very parts, when the two subject principles of pas- 
sion and desire are in accord with the governing 
principle of reason, conceding its right to rule 
and not disputing its authority?" 

"Of a truth,' ' he replied, "temperance, whether 
in the State or individual, is nothing else than 
this." 

"Finally, a man will be just in virtue of the 
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quality which we have frequently mentioned, and 
in that way.*' 

* 'Unquestionably.' ' 

* Tell me then," said I, **does justice become 
at all dimmer to our eyes, so as to appear to be 
(in the individual) something different from what 
it was shown to be in the State?" 

"1, at least, do not think so," he replied. 

"Because if we have still any lingering doubt 
in our minds we might thoroughly confirm our- 
selves in this way: by applying to it common- 
place instances." 

**What kind of instances do vou mean?" 

"For example, suppose that, in considering our 
State and the individual who in nature and educa- 
tion is like it, we were compelled to decide 
whether such a person, on receiving in trust a 
deposit of gold or silver, would appropriate it to 
his own use, do you believe he could be thought 
443 more likely to commit such an offense than 
those who are unlike him in character?" 

*'No one would think so,'* he replied. 

"And will he not also be incapable of sacrilege, 
robbery, betrayal of friends, or treason against his 
country?" 

"Yes." 

"And he will never in any way prove false 
either to his sworn pledges or to his other obliga- 
tions." 

"Surely not." 

"Again, no one will be less inclined than he to 
commit acts of adultery, to be neglectful of his 
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duties to parents, or to be irreverent toward the 
gods." 

''No one." 

"And is not the cause of all this the fact that 
each of his inward principles performs its own 
office whether in governing or being gov- 
erned?" 

"This it is, and nothing else.*' 

"Do you still desire justice to be something 
other than the quality which produces such men 
and such States?" 

"Not I, indeed/' he said. 



XVII. "Our dream, then, has been realized, or 
the suspicion which we expressed, that when we 
began to found our State we had, thanks to some 
divinity, attained (as it would seem) to a certain 
principle or type of justice." 

"Undoubtedly." 

"Now this, Glaucon, was a sort of image of 
justice (and herein lay its advantage for us), the 
principle, namely, that the man who had a natural 
turn for shoemaking should keep to the trade of a 
shoemaker, and that the man with an aptitude 
for carpentry should do the work of a carpenter, 
and so on." 
Manifestly." 

But in reality justice was a principle of this 
kind, a principle, however, as it seems, not con- 
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cerned with the outward performance of a man's 
actions, but with the inward performance, dealing 
in very truth with the man himself and his duties; 
hence the just man will not permit any one of the 
parts of the soul to do its neighbor's work, or the 
several faculties within him to intermeddle with 
one another; but having really set his house in 
order, and having become his own master, he will 
be a law unto himself and will be at peace with 
himself, and will harmoniously combine the three 
elements, as if they were three terms of a musical 
scale, the lowest and highest and intermediate, or 
whatever others may intervene; and when he has 
bound all these elements together, and has in all 
respects become one out of many, a temperate 
and perfectly harmonized nature, thus equipped 
he will then proceed to act, whether his activity 
has to do with the acquisition of wealth, with the 
care of his body, with some public affair, or with 
the transactions of private life; and in all these 
matters he will believe and declare to be just and 
noble whatever conduct preserves and helps to 
perfect this habit of mind; he will give the name 
of wisdom to the knowledge which presides over 
this conduct; while on the contrary, he will call 
444 whatever has a constant tendency to destroy this 
habit an unjust action, and the opinion which pre- 
sides over this unjust action ignorance." 

"What you say, Socrates, is perfectly true." 
"Very good; if we were to say that we have dis- 
covered the just man and the just State and what 
justice really is in them both, it would not be 
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thought, I suppose, that we were telling an utter 
falsehood."*^ 

**No, not at all/' he answered. 

''Shall we say so, then?'* 

"Yes/' 



XVIII. "Be it so,'.' said I. "But in the next 
place, I think, we have to consider injustice/' 

"That is clear." 

"Must not injustice then be a conflict among 
the three elements, an interference and meddle- 
someness, the uprising of one of the parts of the 
soul against the whole, in order that it may 
assume authority over her when it has no right, 
since, instead of being designed to rule, it is of 
such a nature as to be properly the slave to that 
which is of the governing class? This sort of 
thing, I suppose, and the resulting disorder and 
confusion of principles constitute, we shall say, 
injustice, profligacy, cowardice, folly, and, in 
short, all wickedness." 

"Yes, indeed, all that is just as you say/' 

"Since, then, we know the nature of justice and 
injustice, is it not now perfectly clear to us what 
it means to commit injustice and to be unjust, and 
on the other hand what it is to do justly?" 

^ This passage is in marked contrast with the tone of 
Book I, 354 C, where Socrates says, *'When I do not know 
what justice is.** 
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How SO?" 

Because," I said, "they are exactly like health 
and disease, affecting the soul just as health and 
disease affect the body/' 

"In what way?" he asked. 

"Why, things which are healthy, I suppose, 
produce health, and things which are unhealthy, 
disease." 
Yes." 

In like manner do not just actions cause jus- 
tice, and unjust actions cause injustice?" 
'Unquestionably." 

Now to produce health is to regulate the 
bodily functions in such a wa}'' that they shall 
rule and be ruled by one another in accordance 
with nature; but to produce disease is to make 
them govern and be governed by one another in 
violation of the laws of nature." 

"That is true." 

"Again," I said, "is it not true that to create 
justice is to regulate the functions of the soul in 
such a way that they shall rule and be ruled by 
one another in accordance with nature, but to 
create injustice is to make them govern and be 
governed by one another in violation of the laws 
of nature?" 

"Exactly so," he replied. 

"Then virtue, as it seems, will be a kind of 
health and beauty and vigor of the soul, and vice 
will be a disease and deformity and weakness of 
the same." 

"True." 
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"Now, do not noble pursuits lead to the attain- 
ment of virtue, and ignoble pursuits to that of 
vice?'' 

"Undoubtedly." 



XIX. "What now remains for us, as it seems, 
is to inquire whether it is profitable to do just 
actions, to pursue noble aims, and to be just, 
whether one is known to be such or not, or to 
commit injustice and to be unjust, if one escapes 
punishment and is not reformed by chastise- 
ment." 

"But, Socrates, in my opinion the question has 
now become ridiculous, if life, which is thought to 
be insupportable when the bodily constitution is 
ruined, even though we are provided with every 
variety of food and drink, and possess unlimited 
wealth and power, shall be, when the constitution 
of the very principle whereby we live suffers con- 
fusion and decay, really worth living, provided 
we do what we desire and make no effort to 
escape from wickedness and injustice a«d acquire 
justice and virtue; since, forsooth, they are both 
of such a nature as, in our description, we have 
shown them to be." 

"Yes," I replied, "the question is ridiculous. 
But now, since we have come far enough to enable 
us to discern in the clearest manner that these 
things are so, we must not be faint-hearted.'' 
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'*No, indeed; not in the least." 

**Come up, then, and see how many forms of 
vice there are, according to my way of thinking; 
I mean forms which are worthy of considera- 
tion.'' 

"I am following you," he replied, "only tell 
me." 

"Well then," I said, "now that we have reached 
this vantage-ground of the argument, one may 
look down as from a watch-tower ^ and see that, 
while there is one form of virtue, there are count- 
less forms of vice, but that of these there are four 
in particular which deserve attention." 
'What do you mean?" he asked. 
I mean," I replied, "that there would seem 
to be as many forms of the soul as there are dis- 
tinctive forms of the State." 

"How many do you reckon?" 

"There are five forms of the State, and five ot 
the soul," I answered. 

"Tell me," said he, "what they are." 

"The first form of government," I said, "is that 
which we have been describing, and it may have 
two distinct names; for if one man is preeminent 
among the rulers, it will be called a monarchy, 
and if the authority is shared by more than one, 
it will be called an aristocracy." 

^ Compare above 432 C, where the quest of justice led 
Socrates and Glaucon to watch a covert dark and difficult to 
search through; while now they are looking down with 
clear vision from a mountain top upon the single form of 
virtue and the countless forms of vice. 



